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inviolable personality. Here Christianity and Moral Philosophy are 
at one. 

Mr. Spencer's ethics is vitiated by an inadequate conception of 
the moral agent. The essential life of the mind, which is the man, 
consists in activity. And without volition there is no virtue. Moral 
life is not merely a scene of physical forces, but a theatre of ideals 
and efforts. It is the doom of Mr. Spencer's ethical philosophy that 
it is written in the passive voice. 

I have elsewhere insisted that the doctrine of evolution does not 
furnish us with an ethical theory. The contention at the time created 
some surprise and even gave offence. But the whirligig of time 
brings its vindication. Mr. Spencer is the philosopher of evolution 
par excellence; and in the preface of the volume before us Mr. Spencer 
makes this confession : " The doctrine of evolution has not furnished 
guidance to the extent I had hoped." Though this is a mild state- 
ment, it is very suggestive. Has Mr. Spencer, on the completion of 
his evolutionary ethics, awakened to the discovery that there is no 
such ethics ? For evolution means gradual progression ; and as this 
is an historical process, a series of progressing occurrences, it can 
throw light on none of the fundamental questions regarding the 
nature of right and the ground of duty which have engaged the 
attention of Mr. Spencer and other moralists. It is true that evolu- 
tion is sometimes used as synonymous for the Darwinian principle of 
natural selection, or struggle for life and survival of the fittest ; and 
Mr. Spencer does not always avoid this usage. But in this sense, 
the adjective "evolutionary" would have such a meaning that the 
phrase "evolutionary ethics" would be a contradiction in terms. 
A history of struggles, survivals, and destructions, whatever else it 
may be designated, is certainly no doctrine of ethics. It is a matter 
of regret that Mr. Spencer did not observe at the outset of his ethical 
studies that the doctrine of evolution could not furnish him with the 
matter, and only to a very limited extent with the method, of his 
ethical speculations. T G S 

Geschichte der neuern Philosophie. Von Kuno Fischer. 
Neue Gesammtausgabe, VIII. Band. Arthur Schopenhauer. 
Erstes Buch, Schopenhauer's Leben und Character. Zweites 
Buch, Darstellung und Kritik der Lehre. Heidelberg, Carl 
Winter's Universitats-Buchhandlung, 1893. — pp. xvi, 495. 

In 1872 Kuno Fischer published the sixth volume of his well- 
known work on the History of Modern Philosophy, the life and 
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philosophy of Schelling constituting the subject of the book. Since 
then, the sage of Heidelberg has been devoting his attention to the 
revision of what he wrote before, as well as to the study of German 
literature. His work in the domain of literary criticism certainly 
takes rank with the best done in that line. The student of the 
great German masters cannot fail to be benefited by a careful 
examination of Fischer's books on Lessing, Goethe's Faust, Goethe's 
Tasso, and Schiller, all of which are productions of acknowledged 
worth. But though we must admire the versatility of this German 
Taine, and welcome his contributions as valuable additions to a 
sadly neglected field, we cannot but feel that whatever energy he 
expends in other directions means so much of a loss to philosophy. 
We should not like to have Kuno Fischer leave his Hauptwerk 
unfinished. The philosophical world is patiently waiting for his 
interpretation and criticism of the Hegelian system, the absence 
of which the appearance of the volume under present consideration 
renders especially conspicuous. The publication of Schopenhauer 
assures us that Professor Fischer's interest in other branches of 
knowledge has neither deadened his love for philosophy nor 
detracted from his ability as an author. Indeed, the work shows 
unmistakable signs of increased intellectual freshness and vigor. 

The general plan of the book before us is the same as that 
followed by its predecessors. Book I, pp. 1-146, presents a care- 
fully prepared biography of Schopenhauer, and enters into an 
examination of that odd genius's problematical character. A 
concluding chapter enumerates his writings, and reviews the various 
editions of his works. Professor Fischer agrees with Grisebach in 
his condemnation of Frauenstadt's edition, which is a thoroughly 
unreliable piece of work and in no way justifies the trust placed 
in its editor by the great pessimist. Grisebach receives high praise 
for having succeeded where Frauenstadt failed ; his edition of 
Schopenhauer meets all the requirements of a good edition, as 
these are set forth by the philosopher himself. 

Kuno Fischer makes a careful study of Schopenhauer's character, 
paying due regard to inherited characteristics as well as to the 
influences of environment. As a rule, an agreement of some kind 
exists between a man's Weltanschauung and his personality ; or, 
in the words of Fichte : " Was fiir eine Philosophic man wahle, 
hangt davon ab was man fiir ein Mensch ist." But in Schopenhauer's 
case there seems to be no agreement whatever between practice and 
preaching. He, the heartless, arrogant, conceited egotist, preached 
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the gospel of self-abnegation. Our historian deserves credit for 
not attempting to ignore contradictions that cannot be reconciled, 
contradictions acknowledged by Schopenhauer himself. And he, 
forsooth, was not given to underestimating his worth ! 

Book II (pp. 147-495) gives an exposition of Schopenhauer's 
system (pp. 149-453), and then criticises the same (pp. 454-495). 
In his exposition, Professor Fischer follows the most natural 
order. The system must be approached from its epistemological 
side. Writings on the theory of knowledge are first considered 
(pp. 149-218), the material used being: the dissertation Ueber die 
vierfache Wurzel, etc., Die Farbenlehre, Die Welt als Vorstellung, 
Parerga unci Paralipomena. (References are made at the foot of 
the page to the original passages.) The metaphysical teaching, 
as this is expressed in the works, Die Welt als Wille, Der Wille 
in der Natur (which contains the metaphysical system in nuce), is 
next set forth (pp. 218-350). The portion presenting the philosophy 
of art (pp. 291-350) is simply admirable. The philosopher's ideas 
are illustrated by most appropriate selections from the works of 
great poets. The ethical system is explained (pp. 350-425) from 
Die beiden Grundprobleme der Ethik, parts of Die Welt als Wille, 
and selected passages from other writings. A review of Schopen- 
hauer's critical estimate of the philosophy of his predecessors, as 
well as of himself, completes the expository part (pp. 425-454). 

In his critique, Kuno Fischer first points out the fundamental 
error of the entire system, which consists in Schopenhauer's utter 
lack of historical appreciation and insight. In this respect he is 
wholly out of touch with his age, which is distinctively historico- 
critical in its tendencies, as well as with Kant, whose sole and true 
heir he so constantly claims to be. But after having depreciated 
the scientific value of history and denied its philosophical signifi- 
cance, he suddenly adopts the opposite view. Indeed, he is contin- 
ually contradicting himself. Thus his system may be characterized 
as a monistic scheme of development, when it holds that the world- 
principle, will, objectifies itself by passing from lower to higher 
stages. But it also maintains the antithesis, when it proclaims 
the serial order of the universe to consist of immutable species, 
of eternal, timeless, Platonic ideas. 

The philosopher also entangles himself in irreconcilable contra- 
dictions when he tries to advance an idealistic theory of knowledge 
alongside of a materialistic psychology. Time, space, and causality 
are merely brain-functions ; *'. e., time and space are in the brain 
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and the brain is in time and space. A veritable circulus vitiosus! 
But this is not all. The intellect, the function of an organ, becomes 
conscious of its organ, it becomes conscious also of itself ! And 
then this secondary manifestation of the will, the function called 
intellect, reflects on itself, and by so doing finally negates its organ, 
the will. On Schopenhauer's hypothesis, a Schopenhauer would be 
an absolute impossibility. His pessimism also abounds in contra- 
dictions. The world is a vale of tears and non-existence, therefore, 
" a consummation devoutly to be wished." And yet this world of 
ours is a means of purifying the soul, of negating the will ; hence, 
it cannot be such a bad thing after all ! 

Kuno Fischer has taken exceptional pains with the critical part 
of his work. He applies to the system the test which must be 
applied to every organized body of thought. Is the deduction 
self-consistent throughout, does it explain the facts? It requires 
a great deal of critical acumen to answer these questions, and our 
author successfully accomplishes his task. Reasoning from a blind 
will-principle, how can we ever explain the fact of consciousness ? 
At what stage of the process does this important fact appear ? Is 
not consciousness as much of a principle as will or force ? 

We miss in Professor Fischer's critique a criticism of Schopen- 
hauer's fundamental principle as well as of his views concerning the 
free-will problem. We should also like to know what progress the 
system marks in the history of philosophy, and what of permanent 
value it contains. According to Schopenhauer, will is the under- 
lying principle of the universe, the iv koX tt5.v, the thing-in-itself of 
which we are the manifestations. Is not such a thing-in-itself a 
mere abstraction of thought, and is not Schopenhauer's attempt to 
pass from an idea to reality a return to the practices of scholas- 
ticism? Could we not apply to his own philosophy the epithet 
which he was so fond of applying to the systems of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel, and call it Worlphilosophie? He says, too, that we 
become immediately conscious of the thing-in-itself, of the Wille an 
sich. We do not. We become conscious of ourselves as individual 
beings, and never come 'face to face' with a Ding an sich. To 
speak of a will manifesting or objectifying itself, is to apply the 
form of causality to the thing-in-itself, which, by hypothesis, is 
not permissible. Schopenhauer feels the difficulty, when he says 
that, after all, the ideality of time, space, and causality is but 
relative. " Consistency thou art a jewel ! " The absence of a 
critique of our philosopher's position on the question of free-will is 
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not an accidental omission on the part of Professer Fischer. Both 
he and Schopenhauer accept Kant's doctrine of the intelligible 
and natural character. The latter is determined, the former free. 
Freedom is eliminated from the phenomenal world and relegated 
to the mysterious realm of the intelligible. Of course, the solution 
of the problem in this way is as unsatisfactory as it is simple. 

No one acquainted with Kuno Fischer's writings can help admiring 
the logical arrangement of his thoughts, the clear and simple manner 
in which he expresses them, and the fertility of his imagination. 
"Urn schon zu schreiben, muss man klar und geordnet denken." 
From the point of view of style, the new volume is exceptionally fine. 
It is as fascinating as though Schopenhauer had written it himself. 
Replete as it is with epigrammatic sentences, suggestive illustrations, 
and apt quotations, it stimulates and inspires. It is geistreich. — The 
exposition is not a cold, lifeless abstract of Schopenhauer's writings, 
but a vigorous reproduction of his spirit. Kuno Fischer discovers 
to one the possibilities of the summary. Abstracts are usually more 
difficult to understand than the original, because they are skeletons 
of the same, so many bones without flesh and blood. Professor 
Fischer takes up a system into his very blood, as it were, and then 
re-creates it. He is not a mere copyist, but an artist. And if he 
ever errs in his interpretations, it is due, in my opinion, to his 
artistic sense, which cannot bear to see gaps, but would contemplate 
things as one complete and beautiful whole. Frank Thilly 



